LAHEJ,   MUSEIMIR   AND   THE   QAT   TRADE

and downs, and rocks and drifts of heavy sand made driving hard work
for D. The once-distant hills drew close and the surface became stony:
we passed the fortress of Al 'Anad standing silhouetted on a sandy hill and
turning a corner among the low foothills were startled by an outburst of
firing. We realized in a second that it was the customary greeting of the
country and that we had entered Haushabi territory. To us, of course, it
was something more than a formal greeting. Lahej, ruled by its own
Sultan, is quite civilized. This was our first welcome to untamed Arabia.
There was a post of the Haushabi Sultan's soldiers lining the side of die hill.
Tribal warriors persisted in finding a* skyline to stand on, which is very
picturesque, but they would fare badly in real warfare. They were as black
as Africans, though I saw later that some had finer features. They wore
only dark-blue turbans and a dark futa round their waists, held in place
by a cartridge-belt.

Al 'Abd Al Muntassar, in charge of us and our escort, pointed out
Jebel Warwah, quite a striking mountain in which I had a personal interest
for it featured in one of the Arabic books I had used at the School of
Oriental Studies. A little later we turned round a spur and had our first
view of Museimir, dominated by the Sultan's palace, about half a mile
ahead. We covered it in a minute or two and got out of the car to a
terrific fusillade of rifle fire and several rounds from an old ten-pounder.
We walked with die Sultan and his son into the rough stone-built palace
under an old and attractive archway between lines of troops blazing off a
lot of ball ammunition a few inches from our ears. After the bright sun-
shine we could see nothing in the darkness into which we were plunged.
The ground floor was the State prison and on one side straw and brushwood
were spread as night quarters for the prisoners. In the day-time they
appeared to be free to do pretty much as they liked and they walked about
holding their chains up with a piece of string.

We were led up the dark and difficult stairs by baud, stumbling on the
rough stones and dried mud of which they were built, and taken by the
Sultan into a guest chamber with a low ceiling supported with twisted
trunks of trees. The room was long and narrow, and the small windows
opened flush with the floor of dried mud, covered widi straw mats, Sllirazi
rugs and quilt-like ferrashes. There was a marble-topped table reminiscent
of Lyons, and four folding chairs, while hard oblong cushions covered
with bright silks lined the wainscot. The Sultan, motioned us to the chairs
but we insisted on sitting on the floor like our hosts. Four or five men
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